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BEHOLD THIS DREAMER 


by Elizabeth Bartlett 


A new selection of her poems in a signed, limited edition, on 
Corsican rag paper, with original drawing on twotone cover. 
Copies now being reserved, at $2.00. Please send your order 
and check directly to author at given address: 52 Wakefield 
Drive, Atlanta 9, Georgia, or order through Sparrow Maga- 


zine. 


Published in over 40 literary magazines, her poems of yes 


and no, 1952, was praised by eminent writers and critics. 


She has been awarded a 1959 Fellowship at the Huntington 
Hartford Foundation. 
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THE SPARROW MAGAZINE 
Post Office Box 25 
Flushing 52, N. Y. 


The SPARROW Magazine is a poetry semi-annual publish- 
ed independently by Felix and Selma Stefanile. Manuscrip- 
ts of verse are welcomed, but must be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. At present all prose used 
by SPARROW is assigned, so please query before submit- 
ting. Anyone contributing eight dollars or more will be list- 
ed as a patron of SPARROW. Subscription is one dollar for 
two issues. SPARROW publishes VAGROM CHAP BOOKS. 
Please make all checks payable to Felix Stefanile by name. 


Note: COPYRIGHT April 1959 by Felix Stefanile. No rights 
granted without written notice and release. 


PATRONS OF THIS ISSUE 


Armand Armandini 
William J. Noble 
G. S. Giannicchi 


SPARROW is pleased to announce the addition of James L. 
Weil to the staff, as Contributing Editor. James L. Weil’s 
QUARREL WITH THE ROSE, published by the American 
Weave Press for its 1958 award, has gone into second print- 
ing. 








two poems: 
BABYLON REVISITED 


The land that was mother 
And sovereign in command, 
Having raised mountains and 
Forests from the substance 
Of her bones, made rivers 
From the waters of her blood, 
Blown on them with the wind 
Of her breath, warmed them 
With the fire set in the rod 
Of her strength, coveted a lion 
That she might pass her rule 
To a king. 


In time, when hopeful 
Womb and will had been fulfilled, 
Her whelps she nourished on 
Raw meat, that each might learn 
To catch his prey, to roar 
His voice above the storm 
Of frightened beasts interned 
In caves, and set his seal 
Like lightning where he walked, 
Immune to snake and hawk, 
Royal, beyond assault, 
And by his mane revealed. 


But soon the mother saw 

Her palaces laid waste 

And in their place a vast 
Desolation left by wars, 

With cries of shame, not praise, 


On every side, until 

To save herself, a fire was lit 
For other lands a signal 
And a warning. 


So they came, 

The mother nations who were called 
Secretly, and with their nets, 
To rid the land of threat 
And stop its brutal fall; 
With cunning they were taken, 
The lions in their stride, 
And carried far from the sight, 
The scent and sound of men, their 

crimes 
Chained to their pride and shaken 
In the dust. 


Then she, 
Who was mother and land, 
Found the rod in her hand 
Withered and broken, the sea 
In her blood emptied, dry, 
Like the barren trees on 
The scarred, silent mountain 
That was now her throne, 
And waited to die, 
Watching the sun’s rise 
Over the wilderness, 
A weak old lioness 
With fury in her eyes. 








COLD WAKENING 


For thirty years I lived a dream 

Until I woke up with a scream 

And saw that all the things I’d dreamt 
Had vanished in the dawn’s contempt. 


The mirrored face that looked aghast 
At image rendered by the past 
Appeared so strange to one I’d known 

I thought the years had turned to stone. 


And where was all the innocence 

Of glad beliefs and magic pence 

That I had saved to travel through 

A timeless world where dreams come true? 


Not anything inside my hand, 

No moment’s evidence of sand? 
Just grayish pulp to make me damn 
The witnessed proof I think, I am? 


The dream is gone and still as ice 

That glaciers down some mountain splice 
And I am carried underneath 

With stones to cling to by my teeth. 


Elizabeth Bartlett 


TO A MAGPIE 


I have seen this pied frock 

mask the flesh of man; 

have seen Janus slip 

from the folds of this plumage, 
rawribbed naked for the berry—blood. 


I have seen you too skirt the sage 
in playful ripples; in tidal waves 
ravish the bleeding calf. 


I have heard your impish chatter 
disarm the pastoral flocks, 

and where the barb of accident 
has rent a soft skin— 

behold! the all-beak salient, 

eager through abrasive advantage. 


E. W. Northnagel 


WHOLES 


For a while a year is a long time 

as things increase in their number 
and walls break 

familiarity comes 


familiarity life, which sinks 
to a level of sorts, space 


(empty the 
rabbits-hat of things 


Before crumbling, the walls streak 
with some tangent of minutes 


and life takes on a size 


Larry Eigner 








two poems: 
ALONE 


From the walls climbed, 

shin bloody and toes hurt, 

I heard by twilight 

changing voices 

of tall warriors; and from the farm 
cemetery, muttering of ghosts; 
and from the forest, 

tread of tigers, panthers 

waiting to pounce, and fangs 

ready to strike; 

then I heard only terrible silence 
where invaders were crushed or eaten. 


Beyond the pasture, 

love and warner, 

a voice called from the kitchen, 
lone light in the wilderness. 
Victims groaned in the jungle; 
could I be a hero? 

A giant filled the doorway: 
father roared home, 

and I hurried toward him. 


BY THE HEARTH 


No one speaks. The rug, green-gold between them, 
was once their bed, a berry patch where they ate, 
and laughed and loved. 

Hard, she coughs demands: o- 
bediently, used to be ordered, he pokes the grate: 


his hands are part of the steel that stabs the ashes; 

one spark shoots out and lights on her lacy gown; 

she rises swiftly, her glare an accusation; 

and she dares her weak, damned foe to strike her down. 


Joseph Joel Keith 


two poems: 
AT A LOSS 
for Harold Witt 


If asked the day that this man dies, 
I shall say he fell 


In love with Death, and realize 
The immaterial 


Way she takes us—leaving presence 
Of mind here no answer, 


Almost an impertinence 
To him embracing her. 








HOMECOMING 
to a literary editor 


From working on a tract 
For you, left cut and dried 


Up where it can be sacked 
By most people who tried 


With only half a mind, 
I am landed again. 


Now down to earth I find 
Here is an empty pen 


Nor anything at stake. 
Myself I must set out 


And raise even a rake 
To learn what life’s about 


Here still; this was my lot 
Before, and you shall see 


A man who once forgot 
Remembering that he 


Must either stay or not 
Reclaim his property. 


James L. Weil 


YEAR-ROUND 


With what deceptive gradualness 

the summer guests depart, 

bearing the various trophies of their stay, 
shells, dried kelp, a sea bird’s skull, 


leaving for our instruction shards of a season’s 
visit: sand on the stairs, 

odd sneakers, a torn sweater, a child’s ball, 
and on the dressing table an unmailed letter. 


One afternoon the last car disappears, 
the hand raised in farewell flags, drops. 
We linger a moment at the edge of lawn, 
knowing that soon we must go in, 


desert the view, diminish scene. Bring in the chairs 
from the terrace, store the picnic things, 

cover the boat. The house will need repairs— 
look, that shutter flaps. 


Only, the clock gnaws in the hall 

like a mouse within the rind of yellow time. 

Let us make tea, revive the art 

of conversation; read; take naps. 

A toothless sea mumbles at the crusts of the land. 


Constance Hunting 








MEN AND WOMEN THAT ARE GONE 


A marble urinal 
in a scattered junk heap 


A great marble urinal 
which is some kind of a symbol 
of a glorious past 


Think of the great men 
who have stood before it 


Bankers and diplomats 

in fine fly-open garments 
many no doubt with silk hats 
and velvet lapels 

judges and clerics 


All of them gone now 

but this great symbol 

in its ruined glory 

a monument of their greatness 
which is gone 


Come now and let us find 
a symbol of the great women 
which also are now gone 


Judson Crews 
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SPORT 


He, wounded at birth 
but not spoiled— 
just twisted enough 
to make him spin 
In an unexpected direction 
with an aim as true as if 
he’d been aimed— 
Fortuitously arrived 
at a destination distinct 
from his confreres 
now mostly extinct. 


C. M. Schmid 


THE GET-BY POEM 


Signed: 
“Lucifer.” And sheds no light. 

Guilt: mine (it says). And gall: 
mine (I think)—but something in sight 

by slight of hand. 
Of course, as editor (obliged to sit 
in neurasthenia of other men’s wit), 
I—devil take me!—admit 

I’m tempted by the poem at hand. 
Mediocre (I expect)—one I meant to reiect— 
it thumps my desk: 

“T’'m yours, after all. 
Why do you ask to understand? 
You’re Adam’s child, too. 
Face up. 
Fall.” 

(Epilogue: returned, after all.) 


Sam Bradley 
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SAGUAROS 


Pueblo brown—roofed in red, 
Burning in the desert heat. 
Through this way the path has led 
My wandering feet. 


Cactus, gnarled desert shrines, 

Symbolize despair; 

Changeless through the changing 
times 

They stand, imprisoned here. 


Though I dread the wanderlust 
That moves me day by day, 

I am not shackled in the dust: 
Desert-prey, 


And do not have to stand, 
Immobile, till I die, 
Rooted to a barren land, 
With arms raised high. 


Margaret Lee Johnson 
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I WALK EAST ON SUNDAYS 


I walk east on Sundays, where the night ends. 
Morning comes up out of Queens. Mounting, it 
expends 
Its pallor upon the side-streets and complicates 
The fire-escapes. It burns cool, and waits. 
Here in Yorkville is solid waking once 
Morning is made plain, a sturdy resurgence. 
The rathskeller, fresh-sluiced, board and bar, 
Issues out of its depths a wraith of vinegar. 
In the platinum of street a yellow dog squats, 
While, robed with white, his master meditates. 
Soon now the children of the Marchen, as blond 
as butter, 
Will come down and hang around the stoop in utter 
Church paralysis—above, enormous at the sill, 
The good Frau, for Ordnung and establishment still. 


I know a bakery where I may sit at table, 
Nameless, hunched in sun, with coffee and strudel, 
The necklace of language slung over me, the syllable 
Hard in the cheek, like rock candy. 

It may be 
This too is a way of knowing,—curiously, 
Annulled, to walk in opposite streets when the first 
Faint mixtures of morning are heard: misty, 

immersed 

In dark interior, the kitchen, filling 
The street with a redolence of a people. Day, spilling 
Over the roofs, strikes mica, soaking the stone, 
Firing the shark edges. Plainness is put on. 
Lifting, light takes the secrets one by one. 


Dorothy Hughes 
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from “ORDEAL AND DISTRICT” 


2. 
Mother maid of memory awake 


and creak through my room. 


You paraded me into awards 
and held winters to bake. 


Come see how I keep my garden 
and yellowing prints of yards. 


How I save a slice of night 
birthdayed with my burden. 


I burn each moment of love 
staking me to a pardon of what 


Love dominates. It savors me, 
turns me round, and does not give. 


Does guilt invent its son 
and feed him love and transiency? 


Houses of birth and promising keep 
decorating the mind within. 


Overland the young man walking 
home 
moves away from mother’s sleep. 


Old memories keep an old man 
searching for love to come. 


Double the sounds I hear, 
words I know, time I fear. 


Henry Birnbaum 
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SONG FOR THE POET'S WIFE 


...8afe from all harm grow we old 
together, he and I! Tob. 8:10 


The summit of his mind 
looms radiant and fierce. 
Forever joined, you climb, 
although you rarely brush 
his beauty leonine 

yet half as bright as flesh. 


The protest in your cry 
alarms no starry aisle, 
rolls back small ecstasy 
upon his ringing hill. 

And still you seek a way 
to dull the mountain chill. 


From pledges in a zone 

of ritual you bring 

all woman to his song: 
your Sara offering 

is honed on pain, but strong 
to split the skull, or sing. 


Raymond Roseliep 
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ONLY THE POET, by Loring Williams 
(American Weave Press, Cleveland, $1.00) 


As a discriminating editor 

and publisher of poetry for years 

now, Loring Williams has been so busy 

putting young discoveries to bed 

he finds neither the time nor (I suspect) 

the inclination to feather his own 

poetic nest. If the poems seem quiet, 

they come by it most naturally; 

Loring Williams too is quiet—on 

the subject of himself even. Only 

the fortune of our friendship could have 
brought 

this volume to my hand. 


The book contains 
direct and simple lyrics, though not quite 
so simple writing as they are to read. 
Most poets know direct statement can make 
a risky venture; one must run the risk 
of bankruptcy—asserting that emotion 
it’s the poem’s business to preserve, 

a sort of begging the poetic question. 

Threat of melodrama is what keeps 

successful lyrics from growing “high- 
sounding” 

and gives these their suppressed quality. 


Without being loud about it, tone 

control here easily will match those more 
conspicuous techniues which are in vogue. 
Resonances are exquisite where 

a word set vibrating just is held back 
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from running into pun. Were it to shake 

loose, the collision of meanings would shatter 

the effect, though maybe thought as 
“modern”. 

Yet, I think this volume shall remain 

in fashion long after it’s out of print. 





Some others have. Of all his lovely eight 

collections, Mr. Williams has declined 

reissuing five sold out. I know they 

would still sell. But then what can you 
expect 

from him—so gifted and original 

that he has little use for currency? 


James L. Weil 


Note to our readers: if each of our subscribers were to ap- 
point himself a committee of One, and obtain the subscrip- 
tion of a friend for SPARROW, the additional funds would 


guarantee an extra chap book this year! 
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THREE DOZEN POEMS, by R. G. Everson 
(Cambridge Press Lid., Montreal, $3.00) 


More collections like this one will make Canada as famous 
for good poetry as for the good weather she sends us. Mr. 
Everson comes bright and refreshing, especially after cer- 
tain of the verse our own paler poets bring from the stuffy 
stacks. Although Everson is no Nature Poet, he certainly 
knows the nature of poetry, i. e. “that one thing in it calls 
another into being” said John Ciardi restating Aristotelian 
necessity for true art. Both would particularly approve 
“Quebec City Real Estate”, a poem about those values which 
are priceless (“Montgomery paid/all his fortune/in Lower 
Town...Who’ll buy/footage so high?”) Such compact, un- 
derstated metaphor dawns only on above-native intelligence 
forced through a high-pressure system; it seems safe to fore- 


cast some good reading. 


James L. Weil 
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POEMS, by Francis Golffing 
(American Letters, $.50) 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE ATTIC, by Stanley McNail 
(Galley Sail, San Francisco, $.50) 


WALK THROUGH THE CITY, by Tom Malcolm 
(privately printed, 2/-) 


We have here three poets in love with words, for better and 
for worse. Mr. Golffing loves them for their best, that inner 
reverberation of words which when properly mated pro- 
duce what we call The Genius of the English Language. In 
“Suggestions For Awards”, a poem about a railway engin- 
eer whose train ran on schedule and a captain bringing 
home a shipload of corpses, the poet sees his heroes as “up- 
right” and “prone”. This is no mere caprice, but a deep fi- 
delity to language. Unfortunately Mr. Golffing does not al- 
ways remain faithful, and is tempted to satisfy himself with 
rather disreputable phrases (“...a legion swarming in the 


skies” e. g.). 


Mr. MceNail’s devotion is more physical; he loves the sounds 
and rhythms of words, and true to San Francisco tradition 
his poems read far better aloud. “Walpurgis Nacht” comes 
straight from the pumpkin’s mouth. But then all these po- 


ems sound as though they were written on Halloween; 
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spooky things in the attic (Zolzales, he calls them) pursue 
McNail everywhere. I suspect worse he is haunted by Dr. 
Williams writing, “...the metrical nature of the poem... 
signalizes what the poet wants to communicate...” At 
least this would explain why McNail’s words so often fall 
flat; they are corpses of tone and stress which will have 
meaning only when, himself turned hunter, he goes up to 
that attic and pursues their ghostly nature as Golffing did. 
Maybe these are the Zolzales whose meanings evade him 


because he evades them. 


Mr. Malcolm loves words for their money—or rather, the 
capitalist’s money. His alleged poems amount to nothing 
but Communist jingles that never even jangle. What seems 
most unforgivable is the man’s blasphemy in passing off 
this clap-trap as poetry. A rhyming dictionary will no more 
endow the poet than buying a Bible can ever amount to an 


investment of the priest. 


James L. Weil 
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VAGROM CHAP BOOKS: 


1. Twigs As Varied Bent, by James Boyer May. 

2. A Thanksgiving Eclogue, by Cid Corman. 

3. The Black and White Geometry, by Barriss Mills. 
4. The Precisions, by Cid Corman. $1.00 


5. Cobras and Cockle Shells, by Frederick Eckman. $1.50 


Scheduled for Fall Publication: 


6. Parvenus & Ancestors, by Barriss Mills $1.00 














